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ment, and the value of which, no doubt, was candidly recognised by
Shakespeare. An example will best illustrate this peculiar skill
of the translator. Here is the prelude to the immortal discourse
of Coriolanus:
It was even twy light when he entred the eittie of Antium, and many
people met him in the streetes, but no man knewe him. So he went directly
to Tullus Aufidius house, and when he came thither, he got him up straight
to the chimney harthe, and sat him downe, and spake not a worde to any man,
his face all muffled over. They of the house spying him, wondered what he
should be, and yet they durst not byd him rise. For, ill-favoredly muffled up
and disguised as he was, yet there appeared a certaine majestie in his coun-
tenance, and in his silence: whereupon they went to Tullus who was at supper,
to tell liirn of the straunge disguising of this man.
The beauty of this passage is incontestable, and yet it is hard to
explain. There is no striving after effect There are no strange
words. If it has a modern air, it is because the words used are of
universal significance, and belong neither to this age nor to that
And, simple as they are, they breathe the very spirit of romance.
They move and throb with life, as if they were not mere symbols,
but were the very essence of drama and of action. Now turn to
the French of Amyot, and you will discern the same quality sternly
subdued to the finer classicism of the language:
Ainsy s9en alia droict d la maison de Tullus, la oft de primsault il entra
jusqu'au fouyer, et illec fassit sans dire mot a personne, ayant le visage
convert et la teste affublee : de quoy ceulxde la maison feurent bien esbahis,
et neantmoins ne I'oserent faire leiver: car encores qu'il se cachast, si
recognoissoit on ne s$ay quoy de dignite en sa contenance et en son silence,
et fen allerent dire a Tullus, qui souppoit, ceste estrange fagon de faire.
At first sight the economy of the French is apparent The words
are fewer and are held together by a firmer thread than in the
English version. But North has contrived by a touch here and
there to give a picturesqueness to the scene which neither the
French nor the Greek warrants. For instance, 'they of the house
spying him* introduces a new image. Ceulx de la maison is in
Amyot's version, and corresponds to ol tcarb, rr}v ol/ciav. But the
spying is North's own legitimate invention. And again, the words
* ill-favoredly muffled up and disguised as he was,' which give an
accent to the whole passage, represent no more than a particle in
the Greek (%v jap n ical Trepi OMTQV K.T.X.), and are far more
finely dramatic than the French: encores qu'il se Gctchast. More-
over, the last words of the English passage, * the straunge disguising
of this man,' find their excuse neither in French nor in Greek.
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